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CHAPTER LII. MR. BARRY AGAIN, 


“Mr. BARRY has given me to under- 
stand that he means to come down to- 
morrow.” This was said by Mr. Grey to 
| his daughter. 
“What does he want to come here for ?” 
“T suppose you know why he wants to 
come here?” Then the father was silent, 
} and for some time Dolly remained silent 
also. ‘Heis coming to ask you to consent 
to be his wife.” 

“Why do you let him come, papa ¢” 

+ T cannot hinder him. That in the first 
place. And then I don’t want to prevent 
his coming.” 

“ Oh, papa !” 

“T do not want to prevent his coming. 
And I do not wish you now at this instant 
to pledge yourself to anything.” 

“T cannot but pledge myself.” 
>» You can at any rate remain silent 
while I speak to you.” There was a 
solemnity in his manner which almost awed 
her, so that she could only come nearer to 
* him and sit close to him holding his hand 
\ inhers. ‘I wish you to hear what I have 
got to say to you, and to make no answer 
till you shall make it to-morrow to him, 
| after having fully considered the whole 
| matter. In the first place he is an honest 

and good man, and certainly will not ill- 
treat you.” 
“Ts that so much ?” 
“Tt isa greatdeal as men go. It would 
) be a great deal to me to be sure that I had 
left you in the hands of one, who is, of his 
nature, tender and affectionate.” 
«That is something ; but not enough.” 
“ And then he is a careful man, who will 
, certainly screen you from all w ant ; and he 
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is prudent, siliien about the world with 
his eyes open,—much wider than your 
father has ever done.” Here she only 
pressed hishand. ‘ Thereis nothing to be 
said against him, except that something 
which you spotted at once when you said 
that he was not a gentleman. According 
to your ideas, and to mine, he is not quite 
a gentleman ; but we are both fastidious.” 

“ We must pay the penalty of our tastes 
in that respect.” 

“You are paying the penalty now by 
your present doubts. But it is not yet too 
late for you to get the better of it. Though 
I have acknowledged that he is not quite a 
gentleman, he is by no means the reverse. 
You are quite a lady.” 

“*T hope so.” 

“But you are not particularly good- 
looking.” 

“ Papa, you are not complimentary.” 

** My dear, I do not intend to be so. To 
me your face, such as it is, is the sweetest 
thing on earth to look upon.” 

“Oh, papa;—dear papa!” and she 
threw her arms round his neck and kissed 
him. q 
“ But having lived so long with me you ; 
have acquired my habits and thoughts, 
and have learnt to disregard utterly your 
outward appearance.’ 

“T would be decent and clean and 
womanly.” 

“That is not enough to attract the eyes 
of men in general. But he has seen 
deeper than most men do.” 

« Tnto the value of the business, you 
mean,” said she. 

ms No, Dolly ; I will not have that. 
That is ill-natured, and as I believe 
altogether untrue. I think of Mr. Barry 
that he would not marry any girl for the 
sake of the business, unless he loved her.” 

“That is nonsense, papa. How can 
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Mr. Barry love me? Did he and I ever have 
five minutes of free conversation together?” 
“Unless he meant to love would be 
nearer the mark; and knew that he could 
do so. You will be quite safe in his hands.” 

“Safe, papa!” 

“So much for yourself ; and now I must 
say a few words as to myself. You are 
not bound to marry him, or anyone else, to 
do me a good turn; but I think you are 
bound to remember what my feelings would 
be if on my death-bed I were leaving you 
quite alone in the world. As far as money 
is concerned, you would have enough for 
all your wants; but that is all that 
you would have. You have become so 
thoroughly my friend, that you have hardly 
another real friend in the world.” 

“That is my disposition.” 

“Yes; but I must guard against the ill- 
effects of that disposition. I know that if 
some man came the way whom you could 
in truth love, you would make the sweetest 
wife that ever a man possessed.” 

“Oh, papa, how you talk! No such 
man will come the way and there’s an end 
of it.” 

“Mr. Barry has come the way. And as 
things go is deserving of your regard. My 
advice to you is to accept him. Now you 


will have twenty-four hours to think of 
that advice, and to think of your own 


future condition. How will life go with 
you if you should be left living in this 
house, all alone?” 

“‘ Why do you speak as though we were 
to be parted to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow or next day,” he said very 
solemnly. “The day will surely come 
before long. Mr. Barry may not be all 
that your fancy has imagined.” 

“ Decidedly not.” 

“ But he has those good qualities which 
your reason should appreciate. Think it 
over, my darling. And now we will say 
nothing more about Mr. Barry till he shall 
have been here and pleaded his own cause.” 
Then there was not another word said on 
the subject between them, and on the next 
morning Mr. Grey went away to his 
chambers as usual. 

Though she had strenuously opposed her 
father through the whole of the conversa- 
tion above given, still as it had gone on, 
she had resolved to do as he would have 
her;—not indeed, that is, to marry this 
suitor, but to turn him over in her mind 
yet once again, and find out whether it 
would be possible that she should do so. 
She had dismissed him on that former 





occasion, and had not since given a thought 
to him, except as to a nuisance of which 
she had so far ridded herself. Now the 
nuisance had come again, and she was to 
endeavour to ascertain how far she could 
accustom herself to its perpetual presence, 
without incurring perpetual misery. But 
it has to be acknowledged that she did not 
begin the enquiry in a fair frame of mind. 
She declared to herself that she would 
think about it all the night and all the 
morning without a prejudice, so that she 
might be able to accept him if she found it 
possible. But at the same time, there was 
present to her a high, black stone wall, at 
one side of which stood she herself while 
Mr. Barry was on the other. That there 
should be any clambering over that wall by 
either of them she felt to be quite im- 
possible, though at the same time she 
acknowledged that a miracle might occur 
by which the wall would be removed. 

So she began her thinking, and used all 
her father’s arguments. Mr. Barry was 
honest and good, and would not ill-treat 
her. She knew nothing about him, but 
would take all that for granted as though 
it were gospel,—because her father had 
said so. And then it was to her a fact 
that she was by no means good-looking,— 
the meaning of which was that no other 
man would probably want her. Then she 
remembered her father’s words,—“ To me 
your face is the sweetest thing on earth 
to look upon.” This she did_ believe. 
Her plainness did not come against her 
there. Why should she rob her father of 
the one thing which to him was sweet in 
the world? And to her, her father was 
the one noble human being whom she had 
ever known. Why should she rob herself 
of his daily presence? Then she told her- 
self,—as she had told him,—that she had 
never had five minutes’ free conversation 
with Mr. Barry in her life. That certainly 
was no reason why free conversation should 
not be commenced. But then she did not 
believe that free conversation was within 
the capacity of Mr. Barry. It would never 
come, though she might be married to him 
for twenty years. He too might perhaps 
talk about his business; but there would 
be none of those considerations as to 
radical good or evil which made the 
nucleus of all such conversations with her 
father. There would be a flatness about it 
all which would make any such interchange 
of words impossible. It would be as though 
she had been married to a log of wood, 
or rather a beast of the field, as regarded 
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all sentiment. How much money would 
be coming to him? Now her father had 
never told her how much money was 
coming to him. There had been no allusion 
to that branch of the subject. 

And then there came other thoughts as 
to that interior life which it would be her 
destiny to lead with Mr. Barry. Then 
came a black cloud upon her face as she 
sat thinking of it. ‘ Never,” at last she 
said, “never, never. He is very foolish 
not to know that it is impossible.” The 
“he” of whom she then spoke was her 
father and not Mr. Barry. “If I have to be 
left alone, I shall not be the first. Others 
have been left alone before me, I shall at 
any rate be left alone.” Then the wall 
became higher and more black than ever. 
And there was no coming of that miracle 
by which it was to be removed. It was 
clearer to her than ever that neither of 
them could climb it. ‘And after all,” she 
said to herself, ‘to know that your hus- 
band is not a gentleman! Ought that not 
to be enough? Of course a woman has to 
pay for her fastidiousness. Like other 
luxuries, it is costly. But then, like other 
luxuries, it cannot be laid aside.” So 
before that morning was gone she had 
made up her mind steadily that Mr. Barry 


should never be her lord and master. 
How she could best make him under- 
stand that it was so,—so that she might 


be quickly rid of him? When the first 
hour of thinking was done after breakfast, 
it was that which filled her mind. She 
was sure that he would not take an answer 
easily and go. He would have been pre- 
pared by her father to persevere,—not by 
his absolute words, but by his mode of 
speaking. Her father would have given 
him to understand that she was still in 
doubt; and, therefore, might possibly be 
talked over. She must teach him at once, 
as well as she could, that such was not her 
character, and that she had come to a 
resolution which left him no chance. And 
she was guilty of one weakness which was 
almost unworthy of her. When the time 
came she changed her dress, and put on 
an old shabby frock, in which she was 
wont to call upon the Carrolls. Her best 
dresses were all kept for her father,—and, 
perhaps, accounted for that opinion, that 
to his eyes, her face was the sweetest thing 
on earth to look upon. As she sat there 
waiting for Mr. Barry, she certainly did 
look ten years older than her age. 
In truth both Mr. Grey and Dolly had 
been somewhat mistaken in their reading 





of Mr. Barry’s character. There was more 
of intellect and merit in him than he had 
obtained credit for from either of them. 
He did care very much for the income of 
the business, and, perhaps, his first idea in 
looking for Dolly’s hand, had been the 
probability that he would thus obtain the 
whole of that income for himself. But, 
while wanting money, he wanted also some 
of the good things which ought to accom- 
pany it. A superior intellect,—an intellect 
slightly superior to his own, of which he 
did not think meanly, a power of conver- 
sation, which he might imitate, and that 
fineness of thought which, he flattered 
himself, he might be able to achieve while 
living with the daughter of a gentleman,— 
these were the treasures which Mr. Barry 
hoped to gain by his marriage with 
Dorothy Grey. And there had been some- 
thing in her personal appearance which, to 
his eyes, had not been distasteful. He 
did not think her face the sweetest thing 
in the world to look at, as her father had 
done ; but he saw in it the index of that 
intellect which he had desired to obtain 
for himself. As for her dress, that, of 
course, should all be altered. He imagined 
that he could easily become so far master 
of his wife as to make her wear fine clothes 
without difficulty. But then, he did not 
know Dolly Grey. 

He had studied deeply his manner of 
attacking her. He would be very humble 
at first, but after a while his humility 
should be discontinued, whether she 
accepted or rejected him. He knew well 
that it did not become a husband to 
be humble; and as regarded a lover he 
thought that humility was merely the out- 
side gloss of love-making. He had been 
humble enough on the former occasion, 
and would begin now in the same strain. 
But, after a while, he would stir himself, 
and assume the manner of a man. “ Miss 
Grey,” he said as soon as they were alone, 
“you see that I have been as good as my 
word, and have come again.” He had 
already observed her old frock and her 
mode of dressing up her hair, and had 
guessed the truth. 

“T knew that you were to come, Mr. 
Barry.” 

*‘ Your father has told you so.” 

“ Yes.” 

‘‘And he has spoken a good word in 
my favour ?” 

* Yes ; he has,” 

** Which I trust will be effective.” 

“Not at all. He knows that it is the 
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only subject on which I cannot take his 
advice. I would burn my hand off for my 
father; but I cannot afford to give it to 
anyone at his instance. It must be ex- 
clusively my own,—unless someone should 
come very different from those who are 
likely to ask for it.” 

There was something, Mr. Barry thought, 
of offence in this, but he could not alto- 
gether throw off his humility as yet. “I 
quite admit the value of the treasure,” he 
said. 

“ There need not be any nonsense between 
us, Mr. Barry. It has no special value to 
any one,—except to myself. But to myself 
I mean to keep it. At my father’s instance 
I had thought over the proposition you 
have made me much more seriously than I 
had thought it possible that I should do.” 

“That is not flattering,” he said. 

“There is no need for flattery either on 
the one side or on the other. You had better 
take that as established. You have done 
me the honour of wishing for certain 
reasons that I should be your wife.” 

‘‘ The common reason,—that Ilove you.” 

“ But I am not able to return the feeling, 
and do not therefore wish that you should 
be my husband. That sounds to be 
uncivil.” 

“ Rather.” 

“But I say it in order to make you 
understand the exact truth, A woman 
cannot love a man because she feels for him 
even the most profound respect. She will 
often do so when there is neither respect 
or esteem. My father has so spoken of 
you to me, that I do esteem you; but that 
has no effect in touching my heart, there- 
fore I cannot become your wife.” 

Now, as Mr. Barry thought, had come 
the time in which he must assert himself. 
“ Miss Grey,” he said, ‘‘ you have probably 
a long life before you.” 

“Long or short it can make no 
difference.” 

“Tf I understood you aright, you are 
one who lives very much to yourself.” 

“To myself and my father.” 

“ He is growing in years.” 

“So am I for the matter of that. We 
are all growing in years.” 

“ Have you looked out for yourself and 
thought what manner of home yours will 
be when he shall have: been dead and 
buried?” He paused, but she remained 
silent, and assumed a special cast of 
countenance, as though she might say a 
word if he pressed her, which it would be 
disagreeable for him to hear. “ When he 





has gone will you not be very solitary 
without a husband ?” 

“No doubt I shall.” 

“Had you not better accept one when 
one comes your way who is not, as he tells 
you, quite unworthy of you?” 

‘“‘In spite of such worth solitude would 
be preferable.” 

“You certainly have a knack, Miss 
Grey, of making the most unpalatable 
assertions.” 

“‘T will make another more unpalatable. 
Solitude I could bear,—and death; but 
not such a marriage. You force me to 
tell you the whole truth because half a 
truth will not suffice.” 

“‘T have endeavoured to be at any rate 
civil to you,” he said. 

‘‘ And I have endeavoured to save you 
what trouble I could by being straight- 
forward.” Still he paused, sitting in his 
chair uneasily, but looking as though he 
had no intention of going. “If you will 
only take me at my word and have done 
with it!” Still he did not move. “I 
suppose there are young ladies who like 
this kind of thing; but I have become old 
enough to hateit. I have had very little 
experience of it, but it is odious tome. I 
can conceive nothing more disagreeable 
than to have to sit still and hear a gentle- 
man declare that he wants to make me 
his wife, when I am quite sure that I do 
not intend to make him my husband.” 

“Then, Miss Grey,” he said, rising from 
his chair suddenly, “ I shall bid you adieu.” 

** Good-bye, Mr. Barry.” 

“Good-bye, Miss Grey. 
And so he went. 

“Oh, papa, we have had such a scene!” 
she said the moment she felt herself alone 
with her father. 

** You have not accepted him ?” 

* Accepted him! Oh dear no. I am 
sure at this moment he is only thinking 
how he would cut my throat if he could 
get hold of me.” 

“ You must have offended him then very 
greatly.” 

“Oh, mortally ! 


Farewell.” 


I said everything I 
possibly could to offend him. But then 
he would have been here still had I not 


done so. There was no other way to get 
rid of him,—or indeed to make him believe 
that I was in earnest.” 

“T am sorry that you shuad have been 
so ungracious,” 

“Of course [am ungracious. But how 
can you stand bandying compliments with 
a man when it is your object to make him 
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know the very truth that is in you? It 


was your fault, papa. You ought to have 
understood how very impossible it is that 
I should marry Mr. Barry.” 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
YORKSHIRE. PART IIL 

As we turn our backs upon romantic 
Craven and our faces to the clothing dis- 
tricts, the broad flank of the Chevin 
shutting out the view of pleasant 
Wharfedale, the last glimpse shows us 
Farnley Hall on a pleasant wooded slope, 
with the bright river below and a soft back- 
ground of hills. This is the seat of the 
Fawkes family—of which the celebrated 
conspirator Guy is said to have been a 
cadet —but the hall itself, and its late pro- 
prietor, are better known in connection 
with ‘Turner, who here found a home and 
a liberal patron, while he enriched the 
house with priceless treasures of his brush. 
Here among these Yorkshire hills and 
dales was his best studio. The light that 
never shone on sea or shore, here shone, 
to this arch-priest of his art, through the 
rain-clouds and mists of Craven and 
Richmond. 

But here we are among the smoke of 
mills and forges—Cyclopean forges, where 
the blacksmith’s hammer is represented by 
a twenty-ton Nasmyth, and the bit of iron 
to be hammered into shape takes the form 
of an armour-plate for a ship of war, or 
the cylinder of some huge engine; great 
sound of hammers and roar of furnaces, 
and belching forth of black vapours, as a 
turn in the road brings us into a once 
sweet vale where the River Aire winds 
about the venerable ruins of Kirkstall. 
Curiously changed in all surroundings 
since the days—about the middle of the 
twelfth century—when certain harmless 
anchorites, who had made for themselves 
a humble dwelling by the river were sup- 
planted by a regular community of Cister- 
cians. But even now you may realise the 
peaceful calm of the spot, where the river 
went rippling and swirling past to the 
sweet, slow chime of the convent bells. 

But now we are among the comfortable 
villas of the wealthy burgesses of Leeds, 
and passing the Shiroak, a venerable stump, 
where the folk-motes of the district may 
once have been held, we come to Wood- 
house Moor, with its more recent memories 
of political assemblies, and are now fairly 


We cannot stir far in the neighvourhood 
of Leeds without noting that the woollen 
industry has not the engrossing factory- 
working genius of the rival cotton manu- 
facture. There are factories here, no doubt, 
where all the operations of cloth-making 
are carried out; but the more tender and 
clinging fibre of the wool makes it unsuit- 
able for machinery driven at a high rate of 
speed. Hence, although the yarn is nearly 
all made by machinery, and the “ spinsters 
and the knitters in the sun” have disap- 
peared, a great quantity of weaving is 
still done in country houses and cottages, 
by small manufacturers, who often com- 
bine country occupations with their labour 
at the loom, and thus the prosperity result- 
ing from the industry is more diffused, and 
there are not those startling contrasts in 
the rewards of labour that strike one in the 
cotton manufacture. The great magnates of 
the trade are of long established renown, 
rivalling the great families about in long 
assured position, and the names that strike 
us now as of leading and light in the com- 
munity are much the same as those that 
struck our grandfathers ever so many years 
ago. 

The manufacture itself is ancient, un- 
doubtedly, and has flourished in Yorkshire 
from time immemorial. There is hardly 
sufficient ground for giving the Flemings 
all the credit of its introduction, although 
they came over in considerable quantities 
under the Norman kings, who found them 
probably more peaceable and more taxable 
than the native weavers. But one has a 
feeling that quite enough has been heard 
about the Flemings, who, perhaps, had 
something to learn as well’as to teach when 
they came to England. So, perhaps, in 
ages to come, when a future race shall spe- 
culate as to the ways and manners of the 
nineteenth-century English, the wonderful 
coal and iron development of the period 
will be attributed to the Continental wars 
and revolutions that drove the artificers 
and engineersof Europe to the British Isles, 
where they taught the natives to make 
steam -engines, and railways, and iron 
ships ! 

An impalpable but sufficient boundary 
line divides the land of wool from the land 
of worsted—Leeds with its cloth from 
Bradford with its stuffs; the former noted 
in the steady demand for masculine gar- 
ments ; the latter at the head of all mixed 
fabrics, feminine and flighty, changing with 
the changing breath of fashion. As a rule, 
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however, the scenery of the manufacturing 
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part of Yorkshire has a breeziness and 
openness of character, with a background 
of many pleasant resorts. Harrogate, for 
instance, with its breezy Stray and evil- 
smelling waters, and long lines of hotels, 
and crowds of visitors of a more sociable 
and gregarious nature than elsewhere. And 
Knaresborough, with its old castle and 
town perched on the steep hillside, and its 
dropping-well that works wonders in the 
petrifying way. Ripon, too, with its fine 
minster and quaint town, where the wake- 
man still blows a horn at nights as in 
Alfred’s days. And who can forget Foun- 
tains Abbey in the midst of richness and 
verdure, the chief of all the beautifully- 
placed Cistercian houses in Yorkshire, of 
Rievaulx, and Jorevaulx, and Roche, and 
Meaux, with their foreign-sounding names, 
which kept up the memory of the sunny 
land of France, the mother country of 
them all, to say nothing of Sawley Byland 
and Kirkstall, more familiar and English. 

On the verge of the manufacturing dis- 
trict, but still retaining its features of a 
quiet country town, is Pontefract. 

Oh, Pomfret, Pomfret ! oh, thou bloody prison, 

Fatal and ominous to noble peers. 

As one of the royal fortresses com- 
manding the great highway to the north, 
Pontefract has always had its share in 
what might be stirring. Still is shown 
the Red Tower where Richard the Second 
was imprisoned and no doubt murdered, 
and a neighbouring mount retains the 
name of Saint Thomas, from the execution 
upon it of Thomas of Lancaster, in the 
reign of Edward the Second, popular 
affection having given him the titles of 
Saint and Martyr. The area of the castle, 
some seven acres, is, or was till lately, 
planted with liquorice, and Pomfret cakes 
are known all over the country; disap- 
pointing as cakes, and of a sickly medicinal 
property, but not without antiquarian 
interest. The castle stood two sieges for 
the royal cause in the civil wars, and owes 
its dismantled state to the general policy of 
Cromwell in demolishing all the feudal 
fortresses that were no longer defensible 
against regular siege operations, and yet 
that might be seized by armed bodies and 
form a nucleus for local risings. 

One of the oldest of railway lines is that 
from Leeds to Selby, the second in the king- 
dom opened for passenger-traffic, in days 
when people would walk miles to have a 
look at passing trains, and all on the route 
turned out of their houses to stare and 


air about the old line, and you travel in a 
leisurely way over the ground which was 
traversed by Black Tom Fairfax under 
such different circumstances lang syne. 
Hardly are we clear of Leeds before 
Temple Newsome appears on the right with 
hanging woods that seem to languish in the 
smoke of the town—a preceptory of the 
Knights Templars, as the name indicates, 
afterwards the seat of the easily-consoled 
widow of Flodden James and her second 
husband the Earl of Lennox, and here their 
grandson Darnley was born, the hero of 
the Holyrood tragedy. A house this which 
with its royal connections and ancient 
history is the subject of legend and marvel 
in the district round. 
A roadside station, Micklefield, further 
on, is the nearest to Towton Heath, and a 
breezy walk of four miles or so brings us 
to that famous battle-field. It is a ridge 
of high ground between the villages of 
Towton and Saxton, and commands a fine 
view of the immense vale watered by the 
rivers of York—a few inches of canvas in 
which appear homesteads, fields, and woods, 
ancestral halls, and distant spires, with a 
grand sky overhead, and cloud legions mus- 
tering as if for rehearsal of the grand battle. 
It must have been a wild bleak scene on 
that morning of Palm Sunday, 1461, with 
snow in the air and a portentous blackness 
inthe sky. The Lancastrians had marched 
out from York,some thirty thousand strong, 
all the flower of the north, led by Somerset 
and Percy, while Edward, lately crowned 
the fourth of his name, led the men of the 
midlands and the south, little inferior 
in numbers. Clifford had fallen in a 
skirmish the day befcre the battle, so that 
Shakespeare is not historically accurate in 
representing him exchanging injurious 
words with Richard Crookback on the 
battle-field, but rightly shows the battle as 
fiercely fought, obstinate, and long doubtful. 
With the word to begin the battle, snow 
began to fall, and the Lancastrians had the 
disadvantage of the wind and snow in 
their faces, and losing sight of the enemy 
in the gloom of the snow-fall, the first 
flights of arrows from their bowmen fell 
harmless to the ground. Towards night- 
fall the ranks of the Lancastrians began to 
give way, and soon the men-at-arms were 
pressing tumultuously to the rear, making for 
Tadcaster Bridge, where the river Wharfe 
might be crossed. The little rivulet, the 
Cock, that skirts the heath and falls into the 
Wharfe close by, with its sedgy slippery 





wonder. There is a pleasantly antiquated 
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and the brook was soon choked with the 
bodies of men in armour, and the swollen 
Wharfe, it is said, ran red with blood. 

There are churches worth visiting about 
Towton, Bolton Percy, for instance, with 
a florid monument to Ferdinando, Lord 
Fairfax, the father of Black Tom, and the 
hero himself lies not far off at Bilborough, 
under a massive high tomb. But working 
back to Selby we find ourselves at a 
pleasant little river-port with some remains 
of monastic ruins and a fine church—the 
nave of the ancient abbey. The abbey 
at Selby was one of the two mitred 
abbeys in Yorkshire—St. Mary’s, York, the 
other—whose abbots took their seat, of 
right, in the council of the nation among 
barons and prelates. Crossing the Ouse, 
we are soon among the marshy flats. 

Lordlings there is in Yorkshire as I gesse, 
A mersk countree called Holdernesse. 

And this is it—not a very attractive 
region for tourists. And so the ruins of 
Wressel Castle, some five miles beyond 
Selby, may escape notice. It was built by 
Thomas Percy, Uncle Worcester of Shakes- 
peare’s Henry the Fourth; once a fine 
quadrangular structure, of which a solitary 
wing is left, thanks to Cromwell and the 
destructive tooth of fire. 

Who would think of going to Hull 
unless bound for the sea? a busy thriving 
port, thoroughly modernised and trans- 
formed, with no vestiges of the fortifications 
that once made it the strong place of the 
north. And the people refuse to believe 
in anyone coming there out of curiosity. 
They want to know if your ship has 
warped in yet, or how deals are ruling 
just now. And you will be surprised to 
hear the most intensely English-looking 
people speaking some foreign tongue which 
sounds like English too, only you can’t 
understand a word.of it—that is, if you are 
not skilled in high and low Dutch, Danish, 
and Norse. But here you see how this 
port of the Humber is the great inlet of 
the Teutonic races, and how this has 
always been so with the river ; whether the 
invaders were hostile or friendly. To this 
day, even, if there is any possible danger 
to menace us from the opposite coasts, it 
Is the open defenceless Humber that will 
probably prove the gateway for our foes. 

By the way, has anybody heard of 
Ravenspurn in this neighbourhood It was 
a thriving port in the fourteenth century, 
with wharves and rich merchants, and all 
the trade of the Humber. Historically we 
know it as the landing-place of Bolingbroke 





and Edward the Fourth, but the place itself 
has disappeared, utterly swallowed up by 
the sea. The site of it is said to be off 
Spurn Head, and perhaps under the sands 
still lie streets, and foundations, and relics 
of the ancient port, which the sea may one 
day perhaps restore, for the benefit of 
some future race. 

Taking flight to Beverley, we are once 
more in the past. The beautiful minster— 
with its panelled western front, from whose 
towers it is said that Wren borrowed the 
designs for the upper stages of the towers 
of Westminster Abbey —the beautiful 
minster in the quaint and quiet town 
seems to shed an atmosphere of solemn 
tranquility about it. Here the Percy 
tomb is one of the great sights of the 
place. Here they lie, mail-clad warriors, 
gorgeous priests, fair dames, and stately 
courtiers. The greatest of the Percys are 
not here indeed, Hotspur and his father ; 
their ashes scattered to the four winds. 
But this was long the great mausoleum of 
the family, and Leconfield Castle close by, 
of which there is nothing left but the moat, 
one of their favourite seats. 

Of old, the great shrine of John of 
Beverley was one of the holy places of the 
north; an English saint, with such a 
thoroughly English heart, that people told 
how on the day of Agincourt, when Harry 
of England and his handful of men were 
fighting against the French host, the shrine 
was wet with tears of blood. There is 
something touching in the veneration of 
these rough Northumbrians for their own 
native saints—a veneration which must 
have had some justification originally in 
the lives of them—and no lazy saints 
either, but when the beacon-fires glowed 
on tower and peak, and the fierce Scots 
were hurrying through the land, out they 
must turn with the rest, banners, bows, 
and all, to lead the host that in fighting 
for hearth and altar fought all the more 
hopefully, thinking of the ghostly warriors 
who fought invisible on either hand. 

One curious fact in the history of 
Beverley. The men of the town were 
implicated in Wat Tyler’s rebellion, a 
movement which must have spread more 
widely throughout the country than history 
records. 

At Beverley we are on the edge of the 
wold country, a land of centaurs and racing 
stables, with good galloping over the 
rolling chalk downs that stretch away to 
the coast, breaking off in the steep white 
cliffs of Flambro’ Head. The coast is 
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more interesting than the interior. Brid- 
lington, for instance, pleasantly and warmly 
placed under protecting cliffs. Here landed 
Queen Henrietta Maria, with the arms and 
munitions she had purchased with the pro- 
ceeds of the Crown jewels in the Low 
Countries. - And here was the gallant 
Cavendish waiting to receive her, while 
the ungallant Parliamentary admiral fired 
at her with his big guns, 

And again, after some centuries had 
elapsed, the white cliffs echoed to hostile 
guns, as Paul Jones, the American, with bis 
three ships engaged two English vessels 
of war. The whole population crowded 
to the cliffs to see the fight, which lasted 
for two hours under the bright rays of a 
September moon, when the English struck 
to the enemy ; a scene of bitter mortifica- 
tion and dismay. The Northumberland 
militia were quartered in the town, and 
turned out under arms, but Paul was con- 
tent with his victory, and sailed away with 
his prizes. 

With Scarborough we have so much 
modern life and stir of the very latest 
fashion, that the history of the old castle 
on the rocky scaur or headland seems of 
but trifling interest in comparison with the 
historiettes and little romances which are 
daily being enacted on the sands below. 
Old Scarborough, like Bamborough, was a 
coast fortress of some importance to the 
invading swarms of Angles, Saxons, or 
Danes ; but the Norman keep, which dates 
from the thirteenth century, has no very 
striking réle in history, although it held 
out stoutly for the king in the civil wars, 
when the Roundheads turned the chancel 
of the parish church into a battery, and 
the Cavaliers knocked the same to pieces. 

Following the coast to Whitby, we come 
to a complete change in scenery and sur- 
roundings. The chalk cliffs are replaced 
by stern limestone barriers, which come to 
a climax at Boulby Cliff, that rises six 
hundred and seventy-nine feet in a sheer 
precipice above the strand. <A land well 
named—Cliffiland, indeed, or Cleveland, as 
it seemed to the hardy Norsemen sighting 
it from the wild northern sea. The abbey 
of Whitby, on a cliff two hundred and 
fifty feet high, a noble object from the sea, 
was originally one of those curious mixed 
settlements of monks and nuns which re- 
mind one of Shaker communities and others 
of the same nature in America at the pre- 
sent day. Here too was held the great 
church council that “dished” the Scotch 
monks, and banished the missionaries of 





Iona from the land. Popular affection 
clung to these old seats of English 
monasticism long after they had been 
transformed to the Norman pattern, and 
thus the fame of St. Hilda long lingered 
about the neighbourhood, her influence 
even extending to the feathered tribe. 

They told how sea owls’ pinions fail, 

As over Whitby’s towers they sail. 

In the same way, at Beverley, bulls are 
daunted and tamed when taken into the 
churchyard 

As for Whitby itself, a brisk port and 
bathing-place, it owes the beginning of its 
prosperity to the alum-pits, which began 
to be worked here in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is said that the first workmen were 
brought over from the Papal dominions ; and 
that, so jealous was the Pope who then 
had the monopoly of the trade, that these 
men were smuggled out of Italy in barrels, 
and that, in his anger at being outwitted, 
his holiness excommunicated all concerned 
in the adventure. At a later period work- 
men were brought from Rochelle, French 
Protestants, no doubt, to whom the Pope’s 
interdict would be no obstacle. The 
Whitby jet, which some have fancied to be 
picked up on the shore, is worked by drift- 
ing in the rock, as if it were so much coal. 

But we are now upon the rather desolate 
hills, which have proved such mountains 
of wealth to their lucky possessors. The 
typical old woman of the north, with her 
apron full of stones, has now her apron 
full of gold. The grand mansions and 
luxurious villas of the iron-masters, planted 
in every romantic glen and sunny cove, 
testify to the rich reward that has fallen to 
enterprise and good fortune, although forty 
years ago the district was a desolate moor- 
land and windy waste, with only a few 
scattered houses in the sheltered glens. 

The existence of iron-stone in Cleveland 
had long been known, and it had been 
worked, perhaps, even before the days of 
the Romans. Rude smelting furnaces and 
heaps of scoriz are found among the hills, 
relics of the ancient metal-seekers, whose 
mystic doings may have been the origin of 
the tales of dwarfs and elves of the old 
folk-lore. But the beds hitherto worked 
had been thin and unprofitable. 

When the iron age was fairly launched, 
and the demand for iron for all the great 
works then in progress was ill met by exist- 
ing supplies, the hills of Cleveland were 
carefully explored by cannie iron-miners. 
One of these early explorers describes his 
feelings on coming across a bed of iron-stone, 
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a solid mass, four feet six inches thick. 
He was quite lost for a time in wonder 
and amazement, which, in the exuberance 
of the unbounded delight of youth, ended 
in a loud fit of laughter, a laugh which the 
gnomes and fairies of the hills must have 
echoed dismally. For their time was 
come. Soon sprang up blast furnaces and 
ironworks, and, upon a bare desolate moor 
that sloped down to the Tees, where one 
solitary farmhouse ruled the waste, a town 
sprang up as if by enchantment—a town 
that is not half a century old, and that 
now has its seventy thousand inhabitants, 
its public buildings, newspapers, theatres, 
and all the appliances of civilisation. But 
this Middlesborough-on-Tees, although an 
excellent place for business, does not invite 
an idle visit. 

In the thick of the iron region is Guis- 
borough, the original seat of the Bruces, 
whom even the Scotch have to acknow- 
ledge as a Yorkshire family of Norman 
origin. The priory, of which scattered ruins 
still remain, was founded by Robert, the 
first aspirant to the throne of Scotland, and 
his tomb, removed from the old priory, is to 
be found in the porch of the parish church. 

But the pride of the countryside is 
Rosebury Topping, a solitary hill of conical 
shape ; which was once known as Odin’s 
berg, and was connected with the super- 
stitions of the old Norse settlers. Here, 
with the berg as a coverlet, lies Odin in 
his enchanted sleep, awaiting the coming 
of Balder, or of anybody else who may have 
the luck to wake him. But strangely 
enough, the Danish name, after sticking 
to the mount for centuries, by degrees 
slipped out of use, and the old Anglo- 
Saxon name, Hreosnabeorh, little altered, 
came to the front again. And a quite 
different legend has been attached to it. 

A princess, it is said, lived once upon a 
time at Osmotherly, a charming village 
lying under the Hambleton Hills, with the 
ruins of Mount Grace Priory, founded by 
Thomas Holland, son of beautiful Joan of 
Kent. Well, this charming princess, living 
in the charming village, had also a charm- 
ing son, a perfect little boy. One night 
the princess had an evil dream—a warning 
or presentiment. Her darling boy was 
doomed to be drowned on the following 
day. Impressed with this evil boding she 
gave the boy in charge of a careful nurse, 
telling her to take the boy to the top of 
Rosebury Topping, there to stay till the 
sun went down. The nurse must have 
borrowed seven league boots, or likely 





enough the whole family belonged to the 
race of giants who have left many traces 
about these parts—huge stones marked 
with the print of finger and thumb, which 
unimaginative people call erratic boulders. 
Anyhow, the good woman reached the top 
of the mountain safely with her boy, and 
sat her down to rest while the little prince 
played about the grassy summit. Presently 
his childish glee was hushed, but the nurse 
thought no harm till, waking from her nap, 
she missed him and eagerly called his 
name. But nothing was to be heard or 
seen of him, till she found him lying by a 
little spring, a few inches deep, that rises 
near the summit, but with his face in the 
water and quite dead. 

All along the slopes of the Hambleton 
Hills it is all pleasant rambling, with many 
rare views of the great plain of York, with 
the minster perhaps shining forth in some 
gleam of sunlight, and the rich and varied 
plain with the purple hills of Richmond- 
shire far away, especially charming in the 
sunset hour when the whole vast area 
perhaps is filled with glowing light and 
vapour. 

Pleasant rambling, too, is there on the 
other side of these same slopes ; down the 
course of the pretty little river Rye to 
Helmsley, a nice little town with a fine 
twelfth - century castle-keep crowning a 
height above—Helmsley, the scene of Wild 
Buckingham’s revels. 


And Helmsley, once proud Doane delight, 


Slides to a scrivener or a city knight 

And in a mean house in the neighbour- 
ing town of Kirkbymoorside, a house still 
in existence, mad Villiers died, “in the 
worst inn’s worst room.” 

There victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends. 

Then there is Rievaulx close by, with 
its fine ruins in a quiet spot, the abbey 
founded by Espec, one of the heroes of the 
Battle of the Standard, fought on Cowton 
Moor, near Northallerton, in 1138. Espec 
himself ended his days quietly in the 
monastery. 

From Helmsley it is a fine walk to 
Pickering, which has a valley to itself, 
apart from all the other Yorkshire valleys, 
and lies between the Wold country and the 
iron-giving hills of Cleveland—passing 
Kirkdale on the way, with its famous 
bone cave, the bones all carried off and 
adorning various museums, so that one is 
content to know that there they were, a 
strange collection of wild beasts that would 
make the fortunes of any number of 
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Barnums of the present day—strange pachy- 
derms, with wolves and bears, and here 
and there a lion-like creature that would 
cause a woeful panic among the racing- 
stables and stud-farms in the neighbour- 
hood, if turned loose at this present 
day. The late Professor Philips was of 
opinion that at the time these bones were 
deposited, the Vale of Pickering was a 
freshwater lake, and the bone cave just on 
its margin. Then, some old inhabitants 
will assure you that it is all nonsense 
about bones of rhinoceros and hippopota- 
mus, and that the relics are just the 
remains of Wade’s cow. 

Now Wade was a giant who kept 
house around these moors and has left 
his marks about the country, notably 
in the causeway which he made from 
Malton right across the country towards 
the sea. Wade had to make the cause- 
way on account of his cow, which his 
wife was obliged to milk at a great dis- 
tance on the moors, and as it was done 
for the good wife’s convenience, she helped 
him all she could by bringing great quan- 
tities of stones in her apron. And here 
we pause fora moment. That old woman 
with her apron full of stones seems to 
haunt us. We met her in the wild fells of 
Northumberland, along the Roman Wall— 
a dim mysterious figure, only seen when 
darkness is gathering over the scene—and 
here she is again, hanging about the relics 
of Roman antiquity. 

Roman! Not a bit of it. There were 
never any Romans in the parish. It is just 
the road that Wade made for his cow, and 
the rib of that cow is still to be seen in 
Mulgrave Castle—even allowing that the 
Kirkdale bones belonged to some other 
animal. And over there on the moors is 
to be seen a heap of stones—about twenty 
cart-loads—which the good wife let fall 
owing to the string of her apron breaking. 

At Kirkdale, in the patched and ancient 
chureh, there is a relic of the old England 
before the Conquest which is almost unique 
—part of a sundial with an inscription 
recording its dedication in the reign of 
Edward, the king, and Tosti, the earl. 

Pickering itself and Malton, new and 
old, are comely Yorkshire towns, a little 
grim in appearance, but kindly at the 
core, while the downs, with race-horses 
taking their gallops and scudding across 
even faster than the shadows of the clouds, 
give an enlivening sense of space and 
motion, while jockeys and stable-boys, in 
their sallow leanness, form a curious con- 





trast to the florid burly men whom you 
can well imagine to have descent from the 
giant Wade. At Malton we are within 
half an hour of York again, and of express 
trains and the general movement of the 
modern world. 

And now there is nothing more that 
time and space allow except a hasty 
glance at Doncaster, with its historic race- 
ground, where once resorted all the 
gay bloods and sparks of the county, 
Lascelles and Vavasour and Saville, with 
all the sporting gentry of the shire— 
and which of them was not? — with 
Gully, perhaps, the quondam publican, 
prize-fighter, and M.P. for Pontefract, 
and a host of ranting roaring fellows, all 
eager to back something for T’ Coop or 
T’ Leger. At race-times Doncaster is 
still a great resort of the tykes, though 
in other ways less of a local and more 
of a national gathering- place ; but it is 
quiet enough now, and genteel in its 
quietude, not to say dull. Hatfield might 
be worth a visit, on the margin of Hatfield 
Chase, once a mixture of fen and lake, but 
reclaimed in the time of Charles the First 
by Vermuyden, and now under cultivation. 
There is a fine church here with a collection 
of ancient weapons and fragments which 
may be relics of the bloody battle that 
was fought here, when Cadwallon and his 
ally Penda, the heathen, slew Edwin of 
Northumbria. 

On the way from Doncaster to Sheffield 
is Conisburgh—a royal seat, perhaps, in 
Saxon times ; and, according to Scott, in 
Ivanhoe, the castle of the sluggish Athel- 
stane, the scene of his funeral-feast and 
startling revival. And this brings us into 
the land of coal and iron, with Sheffield in 
the midst of its furnaces, vomiting smoke 
and flame, with pitchy waters that lie in 
beds of dust and ashes. And yet Sheffield 
is on the verge of a pleasant rural district. 
You have but to climb a hill, and chimney- 
stacks give plaee to haystacks, and iron- 
works to ivy-covered manors. And Wharn- 
cliff is close by, with sweet romantic rocks 
and glens, once the home of Mary Wortley 
Montagu, and beyond is the wild moun- 
tain district of the Peak. 





FLOWER STORIES. 

THE Jesuit missionary, Camelli, return- 
ing to Spain from the Isle of Luzon, 
sought an audience of Queen Maria 
Theresa, and presented her with a mother- 
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of-pearl vase, in which grew a small shrub 
with glossy green leaves, bearing two 
flowers of dazzling whiteness. Plucking 
the fair bloom, she ran to the - king’s 
chamber, which he was pacing in one of 
his periodical fits of melancholy. 

“Behold the new flower of the 
Philippines,” she cried, as her husband 
welcomed her with a fond embrace; “I 
have kept the best for you, the other you 
shall present to-night to Rosalez, who 
plays so well in Cinna, at the Theatre del 
Principe.” 

Ferdinand pronounced the flower of 
which his wife was so enraptured to be 
“beautiful but scentless,” but spite of the 
latter defect, the plant was assiduously 
cultivated in the hothouses of El Buen 
Retiro, and called after the giver, the 
camellia. 

It may be only just to name a flower 
after its introducer, but the practice has 
the disadvantage of saddling very pretty 
things with very ugly names, and thereby 
shutting them out from sharing poetical 
honours with their more fortunate sisters, 
for there is everything in a name when 
rhyme and rhythm are concerned. The 
“soft cerulean hue” of the Mouse-ear 
Scorpion Grass would never have won 


poetic recognition if someone had not 


christened it forget-me-not. Who stood 
godfather history has not recorded, but 
tradition has it thata knight and his lady- 
love were interchanging sweet nothings on 
the banks of the Danube, when the fair 
one caught sight of some flowers on the 
other side of the river, so brightly blue, 
that she coveted their possession. A hint 
sufficed to send her lover plunging into the 
stream. He secured the flowers easily 
enough, but swimming back with them 
proved a more difficult matter. The 
current was too strong for him, and as it 
bore him past his despairing mistress, he 
flung the fatal flowers on the bank, ex- 
claiming as he was swept to his doom, 
“ Forget-me-not !” 


And the lady fair of the knight so true, 
Ave remembered his hapless lot ; 
And she cherished the flower of brilliant hue, 
And braided her hair with the blossoms blue, 
And she called it Forget-me-not. 


The story of the origin of the forget-me- 
not’s sentimental designation may have 
been in the mind of the Princess Marie of 
Baden, that winter day, when, strolling 
along the banks of the Rhine with her 
cousin, Louis Napoleon,sheinveighed against 
the degeneracy of modern gallants, vowing 
they were incapable of emulating the 





devotion to beauty that characterised the 
cavaliers of older time. As they lingered 
on the causeway-dykes, where the Neckar 
joins the Rhine, a sudden gust of wind 
carried away a flower from the hair of the 
princess and cast it into the rushing waters. 

“There!” she exclaimed, “that would 
be an opportunity for a cavalier of the old 
days to show his devotion.” 

“That's a challenge, cousin,” retorted 
Louis Napoleon, and in a second he was 
battling with the rough water. He dis- 
appeared and reappeared to disappear and 
reappear again and again, but at length 
reached the shore safe and sound, with his 
cousin’s flower in his hand. “Take it, 
Marie,” said he, as he shook himself ; 
“but never again talk to me of your 
cavalier of the olden time.” 

The mignonette is not, like the rose and 
the lily, a flower of heraldic fame, but for 
all that it figures on the armoured shield of 
a noble Saxon house; and this is how 
it came to that honour. A Count of - 
Walsthim was betrothed to Amelia de 
Nordbourg, a beautiful young heiress, 
as coquettish as she was beautiful, whose 
poor cousin Charlotte, an amiable girl of 
no great personal attractions, had been 
brought up with her from infancy, “asa |}, 
companion and as a stimulus to her 
education.” Returning one evening from 
a charitable call, the humble dependent 
found her aunt’s salon full of guests, the 
ladies busily engaged choosing flowers, for 
which their respective admirers were ex- 
pected to produce impromptu mottoes, and 
the companion was invited to follow the 
example of her betters. Amelia de Nord- 
bourg had selectéd the queen of flowers as 
her emblem, her friends choosing such 
other floral favourites as were best calcu- 
lated to elicit gallant fiatteries; and 
perhaps it was as much from necessity as 
choice that Charlotte placed a spray of 
mignonette in the bosom of her dress. 
Noticing, as she did so, that her careless 
cousin was carrying on a violent flirtation 
with a dashing colonel, wilfully ignorins 
the manifest annoyance of the Count of 
Walsthim, and anxious to recall her to her 
allegiance, Charlotte asked the count what 
motto he had ready for the rose. Taking 
out his pencil he wrote: “Elle ne vit 
qu’un jour, et ne plait qu'un moment ;” 
and then presented her with this motto for 
her own mignonette: “Ses qualités sur- 
passent ses charmes.” His froward fiancée 
took offence at the count’s discrimination, 
and retaliated by treating him with studied 
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coldness, and flirting more furiously than 
ever with the cause of the quarrel—a 
method of treatment resulting in the count 
transferring his affections to the com- 
panion, and making her his wife, an event 
he commemorated by adding a spray of mig- 
nonette to the ancient arms of his family. 

If bearing of arms obtained in India, the 
hero of a poem would assuredly have 
adopted the spikenard as his cognisance. 
Compelled to go upon his travels imme- 
diately after wedding the girl of his heart, 
he takes leave of her in his garden, and 
showing her a spikenard of his own plant- 
ing, enjoins her to watch over it with 
loving care; for as long as it thrives all 
will go well with him, but should it wither 
some fatal misfortune will certainly befall 
him. Years pass away before he can turn 
his steps homewards. Then he assumes 
the garb of a mendicant, goes to his home, 
gains admission to the garden, and there 
sees his faithful wife weeping over the 
precious spikenard, grown into a mighty 
plant, telling its own tale, and the rest can 
be guessed. 

A Pennsylvania farmer, gathering a 
violet while walking over his land, was 
curious enough to examine its formation, 
and was so interested by what he saw that 
he dreamed of violets that night, and 
became so desirous of making further 
acquaintance with the mysteries of plant 
life, that he studied Latin sufficiently to 
serve that end, and worked so hard at his 
hobby, that, before long, John Bertram 
was recognised as the greatest American 
botanist of his time. It is somewhat 
singular that the violet, universally held 
symbolical of modesty, should always have 
been in high favour with the French. St. 
Pierre heard one of his countrymen, sitting 
under a banana, in the Isle of France 
exclaim: “ Oh, if I could but see one violet 
I should be happy!” The famous actress, 
Clairon, was so fond of the violet, that one 
of her worshippers took pains to cultivate 
it for her sake, and for thirty-seven years 
never failed to send her a bouquet of 
violets every morning during their season 
of bloom ; an offering so greatly appre- 
ciated by its recipient, that she used to strip 
off the petals every evening, make an 
infusion of them, and drink it like tea. 
“Violet is for faithfulness,” sings an old 
sonneteer. Was this the reason of Bona- 
parte choosing it? When about to depart 
for Elba he comforted his adherents by 
promising to return with the violets ; and 
they, in remembrance of the promise, 





adopted the flower as their badge; its 
political significance being so well under- 
stood that when Mademoiselle Marsappeared 
onthe stage wearing violetson her dress, she 
was soundly hissed by the body-guard of King 
Louis ; a demonstration leading to divers 
quarrels, and a great deal of “ satisfaction” 
in the Bois de Boulogne. At St. Helena the 
discrowned warrior cultivated Josephine’s 
favourite flower, and at his burial there, 
his coffin was covered with them; and 
the story goes that Eugénie signified 
her willingness to share the throne of 
France by appearing one evening wearing 
violets in her dress and hair, and carrying 
violets in her fair hands. 

A once-famous Parisian florist, named 
Bachelier, having procured some rare ane- 
mones from the East, would not part with 
a root, either for love or money. For ten 
years he contrived to keep the treasures 
to himself, until a wily senator paid him 
a visit, and, walking round the garden, 
observed that the cherished anemones were 
in seed. Letting his robe fall upon the 
plants as if by accident, he so swept off a 
number of the little feathery seeds, which 
his servant, following close upon his heels, 
brushed off his master’s robe and secretly 
appropriated, and before long the niggardly 
florist had the mortification of seeing his 
highly-prized “strain” in the possession 
of his neighbours and rivals. 

The worthy of whom it is written : 

A primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 
would have found it something more had 
he come across its familiar blossoms in a 
strange land. The simplest flower has the 
faculty of putting strange memories in the 
head of the most unsentimental of indi- 
viduals, Says a writer on prison life: 
“ Thave a remembrance of looking through 
the ‘inspection’ of a cell, and perceiving a 
prisoner, with her elbows on the table, 
staring at a common daisy, which she had 
plucked from the central patch of grass 
during her rounds—one of those rude, 
repulsive, yet not wholly bad prisoners, 
from whom no display of sentiment was 
anticipated. Yet the wistful look of that 
woman at her stolen prize was a gleam of 
as true sentiment as ever breathed in a 
poet’s line. Six months afterwards, I saw 
that flower pressed between the leaves of 
her Bible—a little treasure I should not 
have had the heart to have taken away, 
had there been any laws of confiscation 
concerning daisies in the books.” 

When Sir Bernard Burke went to Derby- 
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shire to hunt up information respecting 
the family of Finderne, he sought in vain 
for their ancient hall ; not a stone remained 
to tell where it stood. He entered the 
church ; nota single record of a Finderne 
was there. He accosted a villager, in the 
hope of gleaning some stray traditions of 
the Findernes. ‘“ Findernes!” said the 
old man. ‘ We have no Findernes here, 
but we have something that once belonged 
to them; we have Finderne’s flowers.” 
Leading Sir Bernard into a field still 
retaining faint traces of terrace and foun- 
dation, “There,” said he, pointing to a 
bank of garden-flowers grown wild, “ these 
are Finderne’s flowers, brought by Sir 
Geoffrey from the Holy Land, and do 
what we will, they will never die.” 

Surely the crusader must have tended 
his flowers as lovingly as Landor, who 
would bend over them with a sort of 
worship, but rarely touched one, his care 
of them being so notorious that the Floren- 
tines aver that when, after a bad dinner, 
Landor pitched the cook out of window, 
while the man writhed on the ground with 
a broken leg,he ejaculated in horrified tones: 
“Good Heavens ! I forgot the flowers !” 





LOVE’S QUESTION. 


**Do you weary of hearing me call on thee, 
Do you weary of hearing my want and me?” 
The lover asked, with a proud, sweet smile 
Mocking his humble words the while. 


** Does the fountain weary of hearing the thrill, 
The ripples make as her basin they fill? 

Does the wild rose weary of feeling the heat, 
Her dew-drenched petals are spread to meet, 


‘* When the morning sunlight dazzles down, 
Past the great storm cloud with its sullen frown ; 
Through the trees that burgeon overhead, 

To keep the beams from her blooms?” she said. 


And the lover laughed, as the happy may, 
In the golden glory of youth’s own day ; 
And sang to his lute, soft, sweet, and low, 
‘**T want you, darling, I want you so.” 





NOBODY’S CHILD. 

A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER III. 

“Ir’s a wet day surely,” Padeen said 
with a head-shake as he leant against the 
ladder that led down from the hayloft, and 
looked out at the falling rain. From the 
thatched spoutless eaves the water plashed 
heavily into the runnels it had worn in 
the earth; overhead the clouds tumbled 
sullenly in varying shades of leaden-grey ; 
and in the centre of the yard the solitary 
sycamore twisted its stout branches, and 
rustled its yellowing leaves shudderingly. 

“It’s a wet day surely,” Padeen said, 
and drew the little collar of his jacket 








round his ears, and set off at full speed for 
the kitchen door which stood invitingly 
open, across the yard. 

“Now then, making tracks with your 
wet feet all over my floor,” Margit said, 
grumbling. “Where have you been all 
morning, and the father asking for you?” 

“T was in the hayloft. Does his reverence 
want me still?” 

“ No, not now ; I did all he needed when 
he was tired waiting for you. But come over 
and get warmed before you go into chapel.” 

It was long since Margit had known 
there was no good in scolding Padeen, 
for he never ‘‘ turned the word with you,” 
she was wont to say, and she knew, like 
everyone else, how uninteresting fault- 
finding becomes where no defence is made. 

Padeen approached the fire obediently, 
and stood docilely in front of it, his small 
brown feet so round and dimpled on the 
hearthstone, and the fitful blaze flickering 
in his clear eyes. As Margit looked at him 
her hard face softened. He was a beautiful 
child, and beauty was not without its 
influence even on the elderly hunchback 
who was the priest’s servant. 

“There will be some of the old neigh- 
bours at mass to-day, Padeen.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“ But will they come out in spite of the 
weather ?” 

‘‘There will be the blessed sacrament, 
you know, and Kitty never likes to miss 
that. Oh yes, I’m sure she'll come.” 

“Tf it was only not Sunday,” Margit was 
saying to herself, ‘‘ so that I could have a 
bowl of hot broth to give her! But then 
there would not be broth for all of them, 
and besides, Father James gives away far 
more than he can spare. There is the 
price of his winter coat gone this very day 
to buy firing for the Macmenamins.” All her 
master’s pecuniary affairs were known to 
Margit, and how the smallness of his income 
pinched him many a time because of the 
vastness of his benevolence—benevolence 
which she girded against often, for no 
demerit in the recipient ever hampered the 
freedom of the priest’s giving. 

“ A copper, or a bite of bread to a poor 
body, is all very well,” she would often 
mutter rebelliously when her fresh eggs and 
newly-churned butter and warm milk were 
set down freely to anyone, “but to leave 
ourselves in want, that all the trash that 
comes this way may fare like princes, it’s 
just a sin and waste, though Heaven for- 
give me for offering to sit in judgment on 
his reverence.” 
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Margit’srepentant moods always followed 
closely on these angry soliloquies, and a 
sharp word to her master, or about him to 
her own heart, was invariably succeeded by 
greater zeal in his service. And truth to 
tell, Margit was not without cause of com- 
plaint, since all her diligence and economy 
had no result at the parsonage but in in- 
creased troops of mendicants who, as she 
said, would take the last morsel out of his 
reverence’s mouth, and would pray for him 
while he starved, “just as if he could not 
pray better for himself, idle rubbish that 
they were!” 

Plash went the rain heavily against the 
window-panes; puff came a great cloud 
of smoke backwards through the wide 
chimney ; ‘‘ Quack, quack,” cried the ducks 
enthusiastically in the yard. 

“Such weather, and the crops not saved 
yet!” Margit thought, sighing, while an 
inarticulate prayer rose up to the Lord 
of the harvest. The patches of wet 
potatoes, and the ridges of drooping corn, 
meant a year’s sustenance to the whole 
countryside, and the woman knew what 
the loss of these involved for herself and 
her employer. The personal aspect of 
other people’s losses touched her most 
keenly, as it does so many of us. 

“Now then, Padeen, you'll be late for 
mass, if you keep idling there longer.” 

“Yes, I know.” He stood reluctantly 
balancing himself, first on one foot, then 
on the other, not knowing what was amiss 
with him. For the first time in his life the 
bleak, chill little chapel had no attraction 
for him; for the first time in his life he 
would rather have remained by the bright 
fire, letting service go on without him. 
But that was cowardly and wicked of him, 
Padeen knew ; the chapel was as cold for 
Father James as for him, and colder still 
for all the half-clad troops that, even 
now, were swarming towards it from hill 
and dale and moor. 

“Tm going, Margit; good-bye.” He 
buttoned his thin jacket across his chest 
with a consciousness of effort. 

“Good-bye! What for good-bye? Sure 
I’m going with you, sonny,” in some 
surprise. 

“ Aye, I had forgotten ; but good-bye all 
the same.” Then he rushed out into the 
rain. 

Padeen was late, as he had been warned. 
Service had begun, and he slunk into a 
corner near the door with a feeling of 
merited disgrace. But Father James did 
not look at him, his eyes were with his 





thoughts, far away, far above Padeen’s 
knowledge, up in heaven, Padeen knew. 
The child dropped on his knees as he 
always did when the .priest’s face looked 
like that, and the wet oozing slowly over 
the flagged floor struck a chill into his 
blood. But he did not mind that ; religion 
is sent to strengthen us against bodily 
discomfort, not to remove it, he knew ; and 
the floor was as wet for the women and 
girls as for him. So he tried not to 
remember anything but that Father James 
was praying, though in spite of himself 
his thoughts were wandering. 

What a pity that the chapel stood where 
it did in a hollow between two hills, and 
how unfortunate that it was over the river, 
for of course that kept it wet always, 
and chill, even in the brightest weather. 
But it had been necessary to put it just 
there when it was built, because of the 
persecutions. Padeen did not know very 
well what the persecutions were, but he had 
heard Kitty say that once it had been so 
hard to get a spot of ground for the site of 
God’s house, that the poor folk who wished 
to worship, had chosen the bed of the river 
—which was no man’s land—and there had 
reared their little church. And thus the 
stream sang beneath the altar week in, 
week out, and from its associations became 
sacred in the child’s eyes. 

Padeen was sure the river was a living 
thing, for in winter it changed and gloomed 
and frowned so, just as men do under 
misfortune, forgetting how it was almost 
consecrated, and how men thanked and 
praised it. Many a time he had seen 
it rush along with angry mutterings, 
chafing its red sides sullenly as though 
Nature had betrayed it in allowing grey 
skies to look down on it. 

The river was in Padeen’s thoughts all 
that day, although the priest’s voice like 
muffled music was rolling into the farthest 
corner of the building, and although he was 
kneeling just in sight of the gold-crowned 
Virgin and the Child she held aloft. 

“T am tired and angry, and I never 
rest,” the river seemed to say as it struck 
at the foundations of the arch above 
it. 


“T always give and bear, receiving 
nothing, not even a sight of all the 
beautiful things men make and worship. 
But I shall rise—and go in—and ask——” 
Padeen started and looked around him. 
Actually he had been almost asleep, 


though the priest was speaking. He 
straightened himself and clasped his rosary 
more tightly in his numb little hand, and 
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then he took a furtive survey of his neigh- 
bours. But they were all absorbed, kneel- 
ing, bent forward, some almost prostrate, 
as the priest raised the eucharist on high. 

“To sleep in chapel,” Padeen said, 
rubbing his eyes; ‘‘no wonder I dream 
foolish things and feel so cold.” And then 
he started again with a sensation as if his 
dream were coming true and the river was 
disturbing his praying. He looked out into 
the aisle from his obscure corner, and saw 
that a tongue of water was forming a 
current down the middle, widening rapidly 
towards the benches and swirling more 
and more as it went. | 

“The river rising! Of course not ; it’s 
only the rain,” Padeen said with a little 
gasp, as he dropped back into the kneeling 
posture from which he had half started. 
How silly he had been to think of raising an 
alarm that would have disturbed the priest 
at the altar, and the worshippers who knelt 
round it, and all because the morning was 
very wet! It was only the rain, he 
asserted confidently to himself, only the 
rain ; yet all the while he watched, with 
wide-open eyes, the crawling snake of water 
that twisted itself towards him. 

No one saw it but he, and he had only 
observed it because he had been wicked 
and had forgotten to pray. But was it 
rain after all? He had never seen it form 
itself into streams like that—never in all 
his life. Ought he to warn the priest and 
people, or ought he to be still? He was 
growing giddy with fear and doubt of what 
he ought todo. The altar seemed to sway 
before his eyes, but » cry he could no 
longer repress rose to his lips ; but ere it 
was uttered it had mingled with other 
cries of question and amazement and terror: 

“The river! Great God, the river!” 

In an instant the service, the priest, the 
sacred edifice were forgotten, and nothing 
filled the little building but tumult, frenzy, 
and despair, as the audience took in the 
whole horror of its situation, and grew 
brutalised in its passion of fear; for the 
doors of the end aisles were closed, and 
that alone stood open which received the 
stream, thick now as a man’s body, and 
effectually preventing all egress. 

“Are we to drown here like rats in a 


sewer?” the men cried aloud, and the 
women wept, calling on Heaven and all 
the saints for deliverance. 

“Open the end doors! There is nodanger, 
friends, if you only try to help yourselves,” 
the priest said calmly, divesting himself 
with nervous hands of his canonicals as 





he spoke, and trying to make his way 
through the surging mass of humanity that 
struggled with and struck even at him. 

“Will you not let me save you?” he 
cried in despair. “I can help you if you 
will only let me pass.” But no one heard 
or understood him, for the water had 
risen to their waists, and was flowing in 
more and more swiftly. 

To die here, where death wore its worst 
aspect, among maddened men who forgot to 
endure, and women who forgot to pray, was 
terrible! The priest shuddered and grew 
sick at the clamour of oaths and cries 
breaking what had been the sanctified 
silence of an hour ago. Was it his fault 
that religion showed itself such a weak and 
poor thing when tested by sudden calamity ? 
Yet this form of death was particularly 
awful, and he knew it, because doing was 
impossible, and bearing was not allowed to 
show its heroic side. 

“Padeen!” The thought of the child 
came to him like a ray of sunlight across a 
stormy sea. 

“Yes, father.” The sweet treble of the 
young voice rose clearly above the tumult. 

“ Are you near a door ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“Then get it open, if there is anyone 
near you sane enough to help.” 

“ Yes, father.” There was an instant’s 
hush and thenacry. The door had yielded, 
and men and women, half carried by the 
current, half struggling against it, were 
borne out shuddering, sobbing, praying, to | 
safety. And Padeen stood unseen, hidden 
by the door, holding the vast iron stanchion 
that froze his fingers, and pressing his 
small chill feet against the cold stone floor, 
lest he should be washed away, keeping 
his ground manfully because he knew how 
many lives depended on his strength and 
endurance. How cruelly the icy current 
froze him; how treacherously the stream 
licked his limbs ; how numb all his members 
were growing, though his head was still 
so calm and clear ! 

The throng was growing less, for the 
door opposite him had been opened in its 
turn, and Father James himself kept watch 
over it, and the crowd was growing orderly 
unconsciously, awed by the example of 
those two sentinels. 

But still the water rose, pouring in 
rapidly by the wide front door, escaping 
more slowly by the narrower side portals. 
It had reached Padeen’s breast now, 
it was rising towards his throat, and 
his numb fingers, still clutching the iron 
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bolt desperately, had forgotton how to feel. 
But he had no time to think of himself ; 
he and the river were contending for men’s 
lives, and the struggle was growing very 
close and merciless. The water was stronger 
than he, and very cruel; soon it would 
have risen to his lips, and then—then, and 
half the people still within the walls! 

“ Dear Christ ! dear Virgin!” he thought, 
with wordless prayers directed towards the 
two pale, smiling figures at the altar. “If 
they see and are sorry they will help, I 
know,” he said half aloud, and then—how 
it happened he could not have told—he was 
lifted from his feet, and the little hand he 
| had stretched forth, in some instinctive 
last effort, was shut in between the closing 
door and the wall. 

Those who had not seen him before saw 
him now, and strove to help him for his 
sake and their own—in vain. The water 
rose and rose, and men fought and strug- 
gled, and cursed around him, drowning 
in despair long after the flood had risen 
above the pathetic, patient lips and soft, 
dark eyes, long after the little crushed 
hand that had known how to labour but 
could never have learned to beg or steal, 
had lost sensation for ever. 

And the darkness grew, and the rain fell, 
and the people died by tens and scores, and 
only when the water pressure by its own 
weight burst the doors outward, was escape 
possible again. 

Padeen’s door yielded last, and as the 
fierce current rushed out through it, the 
little body was lifted by it and rolled over 
and over like the plaything of its fierce sport, 
to be deposited many yards away—dead. 

That evening, among the débris of the 
dismantled building weeping mourners 
sought the corpses of their lost ones, and 
Father James, aged years by that one day’s 
experience, was there too, treading softly, 
because death and sacrifice had lent an 
added consecration to the holy ground. 

“Who has seen Padeen? What has 
become of little Padeen? ” he asked, while 
heavy tears chased each other over his pale 
cheeks. But noone answered. Who cared 
amid their own pain for nobody’s child ? 

“Perhaps he has been spared, because 
he was so brave,” he said, and then stopped 
smitten to the heart, for lying at his 
feet, with the white moonlight on his 
face, and his pretty mouth smiling as 
though death had no way affrighted him, 
was the child. 

The priest dropped on his knees beside 
him, and, hiding his face, wept aloud. To 





him this thing that had happened seemed 
as unaccountable as it was cruel. To his 
finite judgment the world seemed to need 
such men as Padeen would have made, 
such brave soldiers for life’s battle-fields, 
such patient Levites at its temple-gates, 
such ready hands in its vast fields that 
were yellowing to harvest-time. And 
then he had loved the child with a warm 
human love, and a blow seemed struck at 
the very pulses of his being now. 

Yet Heaven had only granted Padeen his 
heart’s desire early. He had been allowed 


to help the valley people, had been allowed 
to show them that he loved them, and 
there had not been asked of him the long 
period of probation involved in growing up, 
before he was allowed to do some great 
thing. 





RATS. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 

WILL the reader accept a few words on 
this much be-written topic from one who 
knows nothing whatever about rats scien- 
tifically, and whose observation of them 
has been limited to two rather exceptional 
conditions—the keeping of caged rats in 
great numbers for the purpose of feeding 
snakes, and the close companionship of 
wild ones by day and night during certain 
voyages in vessels that have literally 
swarmed with them? And do not be ap- 
prehensive that any anecdotes of “ remark- 
able sagacity” are foreshadowed by this 
title. Rats know a thing or two, no doubt ; 
perhaps they do lead their blind and aged 
relatives about with sticks in their mouths, 
as they have been said to do, though I 
should be more inclined to believe that 
they ate them. Or they may even carry 
off an egg in the manner alleged, by 
means of one embracing it, so as to secure 
it from breakage, while two others come 
and drag him away by the tail ; but at any 
rate, my experience has included no such 
cases. White rats, though gentle and 
affectionate, are extremely stupid, and I 
never yet witnessed any proceeding on the 
part of their dusky brethren at liberty 
that has aroused my admiration sufficiently 
to make me hesitate for one moment to 
interrupt it with a boot, brush, or other 
immediately available missile. 

First, as to tame rats. I am not here 
going to reopen a discussion as to the 
morality of choosing between allowing a 
serpent to kill its own food or starving it 
to death ; suffice it to say that rats and 
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mice are largely used for this purpose, since 
they are tolerably cheap—dealers supply 
them half-grown for about three-and-six- 
pence or four shillings a dozen—more 
easily kept and bred than birds, and 
contain a larger amount of nutrient 
material in proportion to their size than 
guinea-pigs and rabbits, all of which, how- 
ever, are given to hard feeders by way of 
varying their diet. When we speak of 
tame rats, we almost necessarily imply 
albinos. A common grey rat is certainly sus- 
ceptible of being tamed, but it is a difficult 
job and not very satisfactory in its results 
at the best. White, piebald, and black 
ones—a genuine black rat is a very pretty 
animal—being bred in confinement are 
always quiet, and do not attack the snakes 
as wild ones would be apt to do. Never- 
theless, many valuable reptiles have been 
destroyed even by white rats, generally 
from neglect to put food for the latter in 
the case with them. It seems an extra- 
ordinary thing to talk of a rat eating a live 
cobra or rattlesnake, but it has occurred 
over and over again. There is no malice 
in the deed; the animal finds what is 
apparently a long piece of meat, and being 
| undismayed at a slight movement, or 
possibly so ravenous as to disregard it, it 
begins to feed; while it is a fact that the 
serpent may lie, feebly protesting only by 
a slight wriggle, and allow itself to be bitten 
until it is fatally injured. I have had a 
young rattlesnake killed by a white mouse 
and the greater part of its head devoured— 
all in about a quarter of an hour and in the 
presence of a biscuit—when the unhappy 
victim might have slain its aggressor with 
the rapidity of a lightning stroke. Two 
boas, also, lost an inch or more of their 
tails from a similar cause, but did not die. 
Now I always make a point of putting, not 
simply bread or biscuit, but some especial 
delicacy into the snakes’ box along with 
the rats—a bit of lettuce or cheese, or, much 
better, a fresh-meat bone, in one corner. 
This keeps them actively employed for a 
long time, prevents them from teasing the 
snakes by running over them, and enables 
the latter to survey them and approach 
them quietly to within striking distance. 
Very often a serpent about to spring is 
thrown off his feed and frightened away by 
the rat running against his nose, or seizing 
his head inquisitively with its paws. 

The same thing probably happens some- 
times when both are in a state of freedom. 
A large anaconda got loose on board a ship 
and was not seen for over a fortnight. It 





belonged to the boatswain, who kept it in 
a barrel on deck ; one night it managed to 
force off the canvas with which the mouth 
was covered, and in the morning the barrel 
was found empty. Its owner, fearful of 
creating alarm and getting into trouble, 
declared that he had thrown the late tenant 
overboard ; perhaps he really believed that 
it had slipped over the bulwarks, but there 
can be little doubt that he fervently hoped 
so, and that his secret feelings must have 
oppressed him considerably. The anaconda 
was roaming unseen below all the time, 
however, and was found and despatched 
down in the hold, with about fifteen inches 
of its tail mangled and nearly gone, and 
numerous rat-gnawed wounds about its 
body. 

Conversely, I have made a snake become 
its own rat-trap. I was bringing home a 
large and very spiteful tree-boa which, for 
want of better accommodation, as all my 
cases were already tenanted, was confined 
in a big deal box, roughly fronted up 
with galvanised wire netting, of rather 
large mesh. That voyage I happened 
to have run short of white rats and 
pigeons, so I thought I would try my 
Epicrates cenchris with a grey one, as he 
had just shed and was miserably thin. 
Accordingly, I let one in, not without some 
misgivings, through the rude door at the 
back of the box, but I might have spared 
myself any anxiety on the subject, for it 
leaped across the snake, sailed gaily through 
the netting, and vanished as only a seafaring 
rat can vanish. I might have foreseen this 
inevitable contingency, but of course I had 
not done so; still it suggested to me a 
plan for providing the boa with food and 
at the same time diminishing the number 
of intruders which nightly visited my cabin, 
attracted by the hemp-seed, banana, and 
other eatables in various cages, and imper- 
vious to the allurement of traps. So I used 
every evening to put a little bit of fish 
inside the cage, a few inches from the wire, 
cover it with the hay, and leave it there ; 
and in the morning would generally find 
traces of a scuffle, and a kind of swelling 
about half-way along the serpent. How 
many he caught, I don’t know; I saw him 
with one and he got enough at any rate 
for one fair gorge. He was an artful 
customer, and grew to know the baited 
corner very soon, and would lie with his 
head close to it under the hay. Sometimes, 
however, I used to find the fish all gone 
without any evidence of a catch, and I 
think that in time the rats got to know 
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something about it, for at last the bait 
ceased to be disturbed. 

White rats are albinos of the black 
variety, the genuine old British rodent, 
now practically exterminated by the larger 
Norwegian species which has taken its 
placeso abundantly in our midst—“ brought 
over in the Hanover ship,” as the cruel 
satire, which the Laureate has perpetuated 
in Maud, had it. They cross better with 
the black than the grey, the piebalds being 
of a much more sprightly type than their 
white ancestors, and having black eyes, 
black heads as a rule, and a dark line 
down the back. The characteristic pink 
eyes of the albinos scarcely add to the charm 
of their personal appearance, but it seems 
rather strange to me that their beautiful, 
thick-furred, cream-white skins are not used 
in the manufacture of sundry fancy articles. 
Real black rats are glossy little creatures, 
much more inoffensive in their aspect and 
habits than their brown relations ; they are 
to be bought of the dealers as pets, and 
are occasionally captured about the docks, 
obviously having been brought there in 
foreign-going ships. Indeed, they are by 
no means uncommon on board vessels, 
though I don’t suppose that sailors (and 
still less cats) note the distinction. I caught 
one in a hen-coop once, and sent it to 
the Zoo when we got home. On another 
occasion, a “nest” of eleven young ones 
was discovered in a sail-locker; one was 
brought to me dead, and perceiving that it 
was of the black variety, I hastened to 
rescue the others, but arrived in time to 
save only the last two. Of these I deter- 
mined to keep one and give the other to 
one of my two pet boas which had just cast 
its skin. But in opening the little box in 
their cage, I managed to let both rats adrift; 
one was instantly doubled up by the boa 
which had no right to it, and the justifiably 
hungry one and I had an exciting chase 
after the other rat, all round the cage, but 
she was quicker than I, and a scratched 
hand was all that I had left to show for 
my efforts at preservation of the species. 

The great objection usually raised to 
these animals is their smell, and certainly 
a big cageful of them is something awful— 
unless they are properly kept. At sea I 
used formerly to establish my stock of them 
on deck, well forward; and even there, 
although the box was carefully cleaned 
every day, the butcher declared that they 
caused the death of two sheep who were 
located a little abaft them. On shore I 
wasn’t allowed to keep them at all, and had 





to get supplies for immediate consumption 
as I wanted them, in a hand to mouth sort 
of way. By careful attention to little points 
in their feeding, etc., I managed to abate 
the nuisance somewhat, but it was some 
time before I hit on the great secret. Now 
I can keep half-a-gross of rats in a small 
room without giving offence to olfactory 
susceptibilities far more exquisite than my 
own somewhat blunted and hardy per- 
ception. In my last cabin I had the doors 
of the lockers under my bunk grated, and 
so turned the whole space into a huge rat- 
park—whereas a dozen in the open air used 
fairly to “hum,” as an old quartermaster 
expressed it. How is this almost magical 
change for the better effected? Give them 
hay or sawdust for a bed; none but dry 
food, such as bread, biscuit, hemp-seed, 
oats, or corn of any sort, with a very little bit 
of green stuff now and then—no potatoes, 
boiled rice, meat, soaked bread, milk, or 
anything of that kind ; plenty of perches 
to climb on, so that they can comb out 
their coats ; all these things will mitigate 
the effluvium, but will not abolish it, as 
long as water is allowed to stand in their 
cage. If you watch them, you will see that 
as soon as they have slaked their thirst they 
begin to wash their faces, dipping their fore- 
paws in and throwing up the water much 
like a human being ; then extending their 
operations, they gradually effect an ablution 
of the whole body, those who cannot take 
up a position at the edge of the vessel 
making no scruple to go right in over the 
heads of their fellows. This they will 
repeat as long as any water is left; no 
matter how big a dish or basin may be 
supplied to them it is soon empty, and in 
consequence the water is splashed all over 
the cage until the floor is one wet puddle, 
with the result that might be easily 
imagined. Thus, it is their very excess of 
cleanliness that has brought these little 
beasts into such just disrepute; all rats 
are very orderly about their persons, and it 
has been well said that no other creature 
could live in the filthy situations they 
sometimes affect, yet always have a clean 
skin. It is very difficult to arrange any 
sort of drinking apparatus which will 
satisfy their requirements—for they are 
thirsty little souls—and render it impossible 
for them to spill the water at the same 
time; so I put in a large saucer twice or 
thrice a day for a few minutes, When they 
have drunk their fill and begin to tub, I 
remove it, and in that way keep them dry, 
comfortable, tame, odourless, and giving 
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very little trouble. In cold weather, the 
temptation to bathe is not so strong and 
they may be trusted with a cup, which 
should be fixed, so that it cannot be 
capsized, as near the top of their cage as 
possible. 

If a white rat escapes into a sewer or 
other domain of his grey brother, the latter 
very quickly makes a formal assertion of 
his seigniority by eating him. But it is a 
very extraordinary fact that a number of 
albinos in a cage will frighten away the 
other rats. Why this is, I haven’t the 
least idea; but that it is so I have reason 
to believe has been proved in several in- 
stances that have come under my notice. 
In steamers that have been overrun with 
these vermin, mine has been the only cabin 
free from their incursions, although my 
predecessors have complained bitterly of 
the depredations they have committed. I 
have observed it also in an infested cellar 
on terra firma, but the most remarkable 
confirmation of this circumstance I ever 
saw was at sea. I lived in a cabin on the 
upper deck, one of several opening into an 
alley-way, and all, as well as the surrounding 
deck-houses, haunted by these pests to an 
extent which was seriously inconvenient, 
to say the least of it. To keep a bird 
was well-nigh impossible, while inanimate 
property deteriorated considerably from 
their visitations or disappeared altogether. 
So said my neighbours, for I slept tranquilly 
over sixty albinos, and did not see a dark 
intruder the whole voyage, though there 
was a big “‘run” under the settee. Well, 
everybody declared it must be the snakes 
that kept them off, so, knowing that they 
had nothing to do with it, I devised a test. 
The dispensary, just opposite, was vermin- 
stricken in common with the rest of the 


alley-way ; they did not take the medicines, 
it is true, though linseed-meal, sticking- 
plaister, oiled-silk, adhesive labels, pill- 
boxes, bandages, and wrappers found great 


favour in their eyes. But what they 
specially coveted was a towel or glass-cloth, 
such as I was accustomed to keep there to 
dry my fingers from accidental spills when 
the boat was rolling, or to occasionally wipe 
a bottle or glass when “serving out” 
physic, as the sailors used tosay. Whether 
the slight medicinal flavour thus acquired 
commended it specially to them or not, I 
do not pretend to say; but certain it was 
that no sooner was my back turned, even 
in the daytime, than the cloth was dragged 
off the rail where it hung and pulled in 
under the chest of drawers. It was some 





while before the mystery of this disappear- 
ance was solved, and I fear that my 
unfortunate boy had rather a warm time 
of it, until he one day desperately pulled 
out the bottom drawer in a lucid interval, 
and disclosed a heap of nibbled rags. Here 
was a golden opportunity for proving my 
theory! I put half-a-dozen albinos in a 
parrot-cage and stood it on the floor of 
the dispensary; for two days the glass- 
cloth was unmolested. Then I placed a 
piece of bread there on the third evening; 
next morning, I found it very slightly 

nawed and moved a few inches, as if the 
whiskered banditti had begun to carry it 
off but had been scared from their intent 
by a ghostly apparition in the parrot-cage. 
But on the third morning, the cage was 
furnished with rather too liberal a bed, 
and during the day the bread was de- 
voured, because the wraiths were a!l laid— 
under the hay ; as soon as this was trampled 
down and bitten small, however, so that 
the white occupants were always visible, 
a second piece of bread was untouched and 
the thieves returned no more until the 
surgery was relieved of the dreadful 
Presence and the glass-cloths made fast to 
a nail. Let those who have white rats try 
this experiment. 

If the object be to keep rats perfectly 
tame, they should not be provided with too 
much hay or straw, or they will burrow 
underneath it all day, only appearing at 
night, and in consequence get shy. Cotton- 
wool, or tow, is always bad for them. 
They soon get accustomed to being handled, 
and manifest evident pleasure in caresses 
and fondling ; if it is necessary to pick them 
up before they are tame, the proper way to 
catch hold of them is to seize the tail close 
to the root between the finger and thumb, 
lift them so, and lay them on the coat-sleeve, 
where their movements in any direction 
may be controlled without incurring a bite, 
They can bite, and very sharply, too; and 
I would strongly impress a caution never to 
play with them by putting the fingers against 
the wire of their cage from the outside. If 
you introduce the hand bodily, they will 
clutch it in their paws and possibly in their 
mouths, but without doing any harm ; if, 
however, it merely touches the wire, they 
make an effort to get at it—they are most 
inquisitive little brutes—and can just 
reach it with the tips of their projecting 
incisors, which will cut the flesh like chisels, 
A man was idly tapping the grating of my 
locker one day and rubbing the noses of thein- 
mates, when he uttered a sharp exclamation, 
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and at the same moment a jet of blood 
spurted right across the cabin. A rat had 
nipped the extreme end of his finger, and 
had just sliced into a vein; and a lot of 
bother that finger gave me. The patient 
lost much blood from several recurrences 
of the hcemorrhage; it was some time 
before this was permanently arrested, and 
much more before the wound healed. 

Why it is that all rats, wild as well as 
tame, are so acutely startled by a—what 
shall I call it?—a squeak? perhaps the 
nearest similitude to their own vocal per- 
formance that one can produce. The sound 
I mean is the kind of chirp made by putting 
the lips together, or the upper teeth 
against the lower lip and then sucking in 
the air-—what we use as an encouragement 
to most animals. But it frightens rats 
more than a pistol-shot ; it absolutely seems 
to strike them like a blow and almost 
knocks them over, and the universal jump 
and motionless pause which follows in a 
crowd of them playing or feeding is most 
extraordinary. Furthermore, they never 
become habituated to it. It must be due 
to some peculiar specialised sensitiveness of 
the auditory mechanism. 

I was sitting writing one night in aroom 
where a box of rats had been kept for some 
time, when my attention was at length 
attracted by repeated squealings proceeding 
from the dark corner in which it stood. 
They were not a large family—four or five 
only, if I remember rightly—but, having 
been reprieved from time to time, they had 
been in possession of the box for some 
weeks. No pains had been taken to render 
them particularly tame, so they slept in 
hiding all day, and at night came up to feed 
and climb and have little rows and fights 
among themselves “for divarsion.” An 
occasional outcry, therefore, I did not 
regard, but this was so continuous and 
emphatic that at last I got up and went 
over to see what the matter was. I found 
that one or two of the wires having become 
loosened, an adventurous spirit had pushed 
his way through, but had got dreadfully 
alarmed at finding himself outside,and was 
holding on to the bars, yelling all his 
might to get back again, while his brethren 
inside were sitting up in paralysed astonish- 
ment. I opened the door and he darted in, 
and tranquility prevailed for the rest of the 
night. 

They are usually extremely nervous 
about leaving the box where they have 
been kept for any length of time, and it 
has sometimes been several hours before 





they could be induced to come out, even 
when temptation appealing to their hunger 
or thirst was offered. They nibble their 
domiciles ‘at any projecting edge, but 
obviously without any idea of effecting an 
escape. 

It is surprising what an amount of 
heat they generate. The vital processes 
must go on in them very rapidly ; there is 
an active assimilation of oxygen, and, 
consequently, a great evolution of heat 
and carbonic acid to corréspond. I had a 
melancholy demonstration of this fact. 
While their cage was being scrubbed out, 
I put about two dozen of them, fine full- 
grown albinos and piebalds, fat as pigs, 
into a deep tin box without a cover, the 
sides of which they could neither leap nor 
scale. They were huddled together at the 
bottom pretty closely, certainly, but not 
more so than they usually lie of their own 
accord, not covering or squeezing one 
another or anything of that sort; nor, be 
it observed, were they frightened, which 
might have made a difference. It was 


the depth of the box that did it; 


when I returned in about twenty minutes, 
all but three were dead, suffocated, poi- 
soned by their own exhalations—poor little 


wretches ! 

The giant toad (Bufo agua) of Tropical 
America eats rats, and has been bred in 
certain countries (notablyin Jamaica) for the 
purpose of destroying them. There are three 
fine specimens in the Zoological Gardens, 
which are fed on young rats and mice. 
But, curiously enough, the first of these 
batrachians that came into my possession 
fell a victim to the rapacity of a white rat. 
Having no very convenient separate ac- 
commodation for it on the voyage, I put 
it into a case with a young anaconda where 
it would always have access to a bath, 
knowing that there was no danger of 
either molesting the other. One night, 
forgetting all about the toad, I put in a 
rat for the snake’s supper and a biscuit 
for the rat’s; it was dark, and though I 
heard a little commotion presently, I took 
no notice of it. But when I looked in 
with a light before turning in, an hour 
later, to see if the rat was gone, judge of 
my disgust at beholding the poor toad on 
his back, a corpse, and the rat most busily 
performing a post-mortem examination, 
while the anaconda had retreated up the 
branch, leaving the arena clear for the 
combat—if combat there had been. Com- 
mon rats are great devourers of frogs, 
when they can get at them ; but what will 
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they not consume? Even field-mice are 
reputed to be frog-eaters. 

But I never thought the parade of my 
scanty rat-lore would involve so much 
inkshed. I must put aside the wild ones 


for a second course 





GEOFFREY STIRLING. 
BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 


—~—.—_——_ 
PART III. CHAPTER V. THE SHADOW. 


“You never seem very far away from 
me—never so far but that a thought can 
call you back again. It must be that you 
are garnered up in my heart so closely, 
that neither time nor distance can take you 
from me. I never seem to be alone. Even 
when I wander in the woods among the 
pines where all is so hushed and still, even 
there you are beside me—the thought of 
you is all about me like the very air I 
breathe. I often wonder how I lived before 
you came to me, Ralph.” 

Thus Hilda, yielding all her heart, 
forgot, in the glamour of this supreme 
hour—the hour of a love for the first 
time confessed, for the first time finding 
voice in lingering kiss and sweet caress 
—that life was not all love, and that 
shadows —one most sad and terrible — 
hovered about her pathway. 

Her strange, sorrow-darkened childhood, 
her girlhood full of grave thought and 
surroundings, her womanhood weighted 
with a sad, strange responsibility and 
so robbed of its elasticity and youth- 
fulness, all these things counted now as 
less than naught. In past days they had 
seemed as burdens too heavy to be borne ; 
but now, since this wondrous radiance of 
love had made the world so fair to her 
eyes, and life had grown to be a thing 
desirable as beautiful, they took such 
guise no more, 

If she were in direst trouble, there was 
one to whom she could go in fullest trust 
and say, I am sad, comfort me,” or “I am 
sorry, take half the burden of my sorrow.” 

Nay, she scarce would need to say these 
things, for Ralph would read her heart as 
he might a well-loved book; no tear 
should ever rise again to the eyes that 
had shed so many, but his loving lips 
should kiss it away ere it had time to 
fall; and if that great and terrible sorrow 
should come, then they would clasp hands 
close and fast, and so meet it bravely. 

Thoughtful and grave beyond her years, 





yet was Hilda in many ways still simple as 
the child who sat singing at her work 
in the little house among the dykes. She 
knew no guile of counterfeited coyness ; 
nor yet of assumed tenderness. For her, 
the admiration of the many held no charm ; 
but the approbation of those she loved 
was as the sunshine to the flowers. Such 
a nature, existing in the closest contact with 
such a one as that of Hester Devenant 
could not but suffer acutely. Hungry for a 
kind look or a tender word, Hilda had had 
to starve. She had given all and taken 
little or nothing in return. But this expe- 
rience and discipline of life, bitter as they 
had been in the past, now added an un- 
speakable content and happiness to the 
present. Sweeter to Hilda than they 
could have been to any woman less 
sternly schooled, were Ralph’s gifts of 
tenderness and sympathy. 

Ralph was sitting in a low chair near 
the mantel-shelf. Hilda knelt beside her 
lover; her hands, clasped in his, were 
held against his breast; her eyes were 
dreamy and languorous as those of one 
who, waking from sleep to find herself 
surrounded by a world of new and beauti- 
ful delights, is ready to question if reality 
be real, or if fancy does not masquerade 
as fact. 

Hilda listening to the rushing of the 
river ; Hilda dreaming of a troubled sea, 
among whose tossing breakers a fainting 
swimmer fights in vain for life ; and now, 
Hilda kneeling by her dear love’s side, 
her hands clasped in his, her lips still 
tremulous from the passionate pressure of 
that first sweet kiss—what a change is 
here ! 

‘But, Hilda,” said Ralph, rallying his 
darling with a loving irony, “I did not 
come to you, you came to me from under 
the shadow of the clematis—you came 
singing the old song you sang to-night.” 

At this allusion Hilda grew rosy, and, 
her hands being closely prisoned, hid her 
face against the nearest shelter —her 
lover’s shoulder. 

“Tt was cruel of me to make you sing 
it,” he murmured in her ear, speaking as 
softly as though a listening world stood by ; 
“T might have known——” 

* You might have known I loved you 
too well to sing it through without break- 
ing down,” put in Hilda, lifting her face, 
beautiful in shame, from its hiding-place, 
but smiling as she scolded ; “and you did 
know it—you know you did—and it was 
very mean of you, Master Ralph !” 
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“Call me. that again, and I will make 
you sing it all through, from beginning to 
end, every word of it, this very minute,” 
said the person thus addressed, giving her 
a little loving shake. 

‘‘Well then—Ralph. And now, con- 
Did you 


fess, were you not cruel? 
not know?” 

“T was cruel, and I knew, but it was so 
sweet to hear your dear voice falter (as I 
knew it would), so sweet to silence it at last 
altogether—as I did! Nay, do not turn 
your head away, dear. Tell me that you 
do not grudge me the gift you have given 
me to-night—the gift of your own sweet 
self to be my wife, my friend, my precious 
counsellor through life, my dear com- 
panion—all things in one. Sweetheart, 
kiss me of your own free will; then I shall 
know myself a pardoned penitent.” 

She laid her arms about his neck, lifting 
her happy mouth for the kiss that dropped 
upon it. 

Then, when she could find her voice, she 
said : 

“T will try to be all those beautiful 
things to you, and more—Heaven helping 
me. And, Ralph, I am not angry, but glad 
that you made me sing that dear old song, 
. since it pleased you !” 

The look that accompanied the words 
might well have touched any man’s 
heart. To Ralph they brought a sobering 
sense of responsibility ; a sudden _per- 
ception of how great a thing all a true 
woman gives when she gives her life into 
a man’s hand, saying: “ Do with it as you 
will, it is yours to make or mar.” 

He folded his arm about Hilda’s pliant 
form and drew her close to his heart. In 
his wind were solemn thoughts. 

Outside the river crooned softly to the 
night; its song of rhythmical monotones 
sounded to Hilda like a murmur of ineffable 
content ; the very outcome of a restfulness 
that was complete, and could know no 
torturing or disturbing dreams. 

How changed was that voice in her ears 
since the time when its rush and sullen 
flow seemed the dirge of a young life 
ended—the coronach of a home made 
desolate ! 

Overhead the orange tints were dying, 
and the pallid purple shadows grew. Yet 
daylight lingered as though the summer 
world were far too fair to be left willingly, 
and the moon that overhung the pine- 
woods as yet shone but faintly, while her 
attendant star was but a tiny flickering 
point of light. 





And Hilda, hushed in the hush of the 
gloaming, at rest within the shelter of her 
lover’s arms, bethought her of the service 
of love to which her life was vowed, of the 
shadows that beset her pathway, of the 
darkest shadow of all, and, as she thought, 
she sighed. 

She had been so happy—poor Hilda !— 
in this last golden hour, that she would 
fain have forgotten the existence of sorrow 
as an element of life. 

“What is it, dear one?” asked Ralph, 
stirred into electric sympathy by the tremor 
of that gentle sigh. 

“ Ralph,” said Hilda, freeing herself from 
his arm, rising to her feet, standing before 
him, slender, yet resolute, with something 
pleading in her attitude and voice, yet much 
of courage too; “Ralph, there is some- 
thing I must say.” 

“Is there?” he answered, looking up at 
her in the soft grey light, and thinking 
that her beauty, painted on the dusk, 
showed all the fairer for its sombre canvas ; 
“say it then. I am not afraid to hear 
anything you have to say.” 

Yet for all these brave and loving words 
of his, there was a tremble in Hilda’s voice 
as she did his bidding. 

“T could never leave mothie. You 
would not ask me, dear, would you ? be- 
cause you know all I am to her ; you have 
seen it, day by day ; but yet I do not love 
you less, loving her so much—rather more, 
for all my thoughts and fears for her will 
now be shared by you. I shall show you 
all my heart about her one day, keeping 
nothing back.” 

In the expansive and delightful frame 
of mind in which Ralph Stirling found 
himself at the present juncture, his faith 
in the large-mindedness of humanity was 
unbounded ; his blind trust and confidence 
in Lady Boscawen knew no limits. The 
place that Hester Devenant was to occupy 
in the glorious future now dawning for 
himself and Hiida was no longer 1 misty 
blur on that mental picture. It was defined 
and in perfect harmony with the rest. 

The (social) arms of the lady of Earl’s 
Cragg were to embrace, not only Hilda, 
but Hilda’s mother. Nurse Prettyman 
would lighten his darling’s cares and 
duties. But here some slight misgiving 
came over Ralph. He put back the dark 
locks from his brow with that gesture that 
was so like the dead father. There had 
been certain signs of ill-will in Mrs. Pretty- 
man towards the widow of Gabriel Deve- 
nant—signs which had not made much 
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impression upon Ralph at the time, but 
which now recurred to him somewhat un- 
pleasantly. Of course women fall out 
with one another. It is a way they 
have. Doubtless there had been petty 
feminine jealousies when Mrs. Devenant 
was at the Dale. And no one—not even 
a man who was passionately and intensely 
in love with her daughter Hilda—could 
look upon Mrs. Devenant as other than a 
woman of an irritable and trying temper, 
whose sorrows and trials had embittered, 
instead of softening, her nature. 

To none had Hester shown to better 
advantage than to the young squire of 
Dale End since his return from death to 
life ; and yet, even Ralph quickly under- 
stood what a hard woman she was to 
live with, and his heart swelled within him 
as he realised that his darliny’s daily life 
must be as a pathway set with thorns. 

And yet, to come between this mother 
and daughter—these two who seemed 
so strangely isolated from all other 
ties of kindred or of friendship—would 
have taken the guise of asin in his eyes. 
He would sooner strengthen and support 
Hilda in doing what was right, than lead 
her to a wrongful and cowardly life of rest- 
fulness. Besides, as has been said before, 
though doubtful how far he could answer 
for Mrs. Prettyman, he was full of confi- 
dence in Lady Boscawen, trusted that 
others would be led by her, and, in the 
end, that Mrs. Devenant might be weaned 
from her morbid love of a solitude which 
was devoted to dwelling upon a cruel past. 
So should she be a light and not a shadow 
in the home that was Hilda’s and his. 

These thoughts flashed through his mind 
as Hilda spoke of “ Mothie” with a 
tremble in her voice. ; 

When she had said her say, and waited 
—drawing her breath a little quickly—for 
his reply, he took her hand, and with a 
gentle chivalry that well became him, raised 
it to his lips, holding it there a moment or 
80 before he let it go. And Hilda, knowing 
all the meaning of that mute caress, and 
that she and mothie were to be given 
over to Ralph’s dear keeping—together, 
not apart—loved him with a deeper and 
completer love than ever, if that were 
possible, for mothie’s sake. 

“‘My love,” she said, “‘my love!” and 
as he rose, and clasped his arm about her 
shoulders, she turned and touched his hand 
with her lips, the while a little sob of 
mingled joy, and pride, and passionate ten- 
derness, told how deeply she was stirred. 





“T have stayed away from mother too 
long as it is,” she said, speaking rather 
breathlessly in her sudden fit of self- 
reproach ; “I have been so happy, that 
I have forgotten all the world except you, 
Ralph ! I will go now and tell her all my 
happy news.” 

She flitted through the dusk that was 
rapidly silvering into moonlight, leaving 
him alone with his own thoughts, or rather 
misgivings. 

For the spell of her immediate presence 
removed, misgivings crowded on him thick 
and fast. 

He remembered Davey, who, from being 
an ever-welcome friend, had apparently 
all at once presented himself to Mrs, 
Devenant’s mind as a would-be robber and 
an enemy. Would a like fate overtake 
himself? If so, how best to shield Hilda 
from trouble, and yet yield not one inch 
in his resolve to claim her as his wife 
before the world ? 

“Nothing shall part us, nothing!” he 
muttered to himself as he paced im- 
patiently up and down the room, whose 
floor was barred with a broad pathway of 
moonlight that came shimmering through 
the open casement. 

And as he chafed and fought with many 
windmills in the form of possible obstacles 
to be put in the way of his desires, Hilda 
came stealing to his side, slipping her hand 
under his arm, and pacing by his side to 
and fro, to and fro, while that glorified 
track of light seemed a fitting pathwa 
for those whose hearts were bright with 
the dual flame of hope and love. 

“She is still asleep,” said Hilda, speak- 
ing softly, as people are apt to do in the 
moonlight ; ‘“Icovered her feet with a 
shawl, and lighted the lamp so that she 
might not wake in the dark. The moon 
is not shining in at her window as it is 
here. Poor mothie !—she looks so tired 
and worn, Ralph, when she is sleeping. 
It is only then you really see how worn 
she is, and when she wakes she says the 
strangest things sometimes, or rather she 
says them in her sleep—over and over 
again—until she wakes.” 

‘What things, Hilda?” 

“Strange things; and, do you know, I 
sometimes fancy that Davey was not 
always kind to her.” 

“Davey not kind to her? I cannot 
fancy Davey anything but kind and tender 
to every suffering creature on earth! ” 

‘Nor I, and that is what troubles me. 
I seem to be doing him a cruel wrong, and 
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yet—his name is for ever on my mother’s 
lips. Sometimes I wake with the sound 
of it ringing in my ears, ‘ Davey, Davey ! 
do not call me that ; not that—not that!’ 
Ah, it is pitiful to hear how she will 
moaty, while you can see the great beads 
of sweat standing on her forehead, and her 
hands twisting and turning like those of 
one in dreadful pain.” 

“ Hilda, this must be some fancy that has 
taken possession of her mind ; some per- 
verted fancy that clings to her, and will 
not be cast aside; it cannot have any 
ground in truth.” 

“No, no,” said Hilda, clinging closely 
to her lover’s arm, and trembling as she 
still kept pace with him. ‘No, it cannot 
be a real thing that haunts her so, and 
yet how terrible and real it seems at the 
time! ‘Not that, not that; anything but 
that!’ I tell you the cry lingers in my 
ears—pierces to my heart. I start from 
my sleep, even when all is quiet, fancying 
that I hear it still.” 

“Does she ever walk in her sleep?” 
said Ralph, holding the girl’s hand firmly 
in his own, so that she might feel conscious 
of the comfort and stay of his nearness, 
his oneness with her in all that could 
distress or try her. 

“Yes ; not often, but yet often enough 
to make me never really at rest about her. 
Sometimes she will talk about my—my 
father—about his terrible death—fancy she 
is hunting him along the roads and down 
by the dykes—but oftenest it is Davey— 
Davey pursuing her with some horrible 
threat and accusation.” 

“ Accusation ?” 

“Yes ; for, once, as I was following her, 
afraid to wake her lest some evil should 
befall her, she fell forward on her knees, 
put up her hands as if to shield herself 
from something, and cried out, ‘ Not that, 
Davey, not that!’ And then she cowered 
down upon the ground, moaning and crying, 
‘I tell you there is no blood upon my hands,’ 
It is, may be, wrong to tell you all these 
things. I have borne them in silence. I 
have told them to no one—no one! I have 
kept it all hidden, even from the servants 
in the house, but now is it wrong, dear, to 
tell you how my heart is breaking for her?” 

Gathering her closely to him, Ralph 
leads her to the low, wide window-seat in 
the hollow of the casement. A perfect 


flood of light now filters down upon river 
and tree, kissing the little ripples as they 
pass, and tipping every branch with silver, 
This gracious stream of radiance falls on 
Hilda’s pale and troubled face; on eyes, 
not tearful, but full of fear and sadness ; 
on lips so pallid, that her lover’s kisses 
hardly woo life and colour back again. 

She lies within the shelter of his arms, 





his hand, with gentle caressing touch, 
passes over and over her wealth of ruffled 
nut-brown locks. 

He soothes her as a mother soothes a 
sick or frightened child. He is tender as 
a woman, strong asa man. He is brother, 
lover, both in one; and so her terror 
passes, A little trembling smile dawns 
about her mouth. She puts up her hand 
to his hair. She laughs, with laughter 
that is very soft and low, and half of 
tears. ‘‘ How good you are—how good!” 
she says ; “sorrow can never do me much 
harm, while I have you!” 

After this they are both silent a while. 
They might well gaze at the beauty of 
the night, since no fairer surely ever shone; 
but to gaze at each other is to them just 
now the better pastime. 

So they take their fill of looking, and 
Hilda is happy beyond all words, though her 
cheek is still pale, and her eyes wistful. 
| All at once she starts. A shadow has 
come between them and the moonlight—a 
shadow falls upon them as they sit there, 
side by side, and hand-in-hand. 

The shadow is that of Hester Devenant. 
Her face shows ghastly in its pallor as the 
moonlight touches it. Her eyes, dark and 
menacing, are fixed on Ralph. 

But Hilda sees none of these things. 

She kneels up upon the window-seat, 
stretching impatient, loving hands out into 
the beauteous night. 

“Oh, mothie, mothie!” she cries, 
“come in; the dew is falling, dear. You 
should not have gone out—indeed you 
should not! I thought you were still asleep. 
Come in, and bless your happy child!” 
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